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Progress  of  Pan-American  Cooperation 

BY  HOWARD  J.  TRUEBLOOD 

with  the  aid  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


PAN-AMERICANISM  is  not  new.  It  has  its  roots 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Latin  American  republics, 
and  the  active  collaboration  of  the  United  States  in 
its  development  extends  back  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  The  present  significance  of  Pan-Americanism 
lies  in  the  acceleration  of  the  tempo  at  which  old, 
idealistic  formulas  are  being  converted  into  effective 
instruments  of  economic  and  political  cooperation. 
The  speech-making  phase  of  Pan-Americanism  is 
giving  way  to  action. 

With  the  most  important  countries  of  Europe 
and  Asia — or  nearly  half  the  population  of  the 
world — at  war,  the  desirability  of  tightening  econo¬ 
mic  bonds  between  the  twenty-one  American  re¬ 
publics  and  maintaining  a  common  neutrality  policy 
becomes  increasingly  evident.  To  some  extent,  hos¬ 
tilities  abroad  are  throwing  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  on  their  own  resources. 
Should  all  existing  efforts  to  keep  the  Americas 
out  of  the  European  conflict  end  in  failure,  close 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  would  become  even  more  important.  Yet, 
while  the  European  war  has  given  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism  new  justification,  the  groundwork  for  the 
present  phase  in  inter-American  relations  was  pre¬ 
pared  long  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Pan-American  economic 
cooperation — although  necessarily  concerned  with 
the  immediate  problems  growing  out  of  the  war — 
has  a  long-term  peace-time  goal.  This  goal,  in  what¬ 
ever  terms  it  may  be  defined,  is  essentially  the 
permanent  expansion  of  inter-American  trade  on  a 
mutually  profitable  basis,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
political  solidarity. 

ORIGINS  OF  PAN-AMERICANISM 

The  first  step  toward  Pan-Americanism  was 
taken  when  the  Congress  of  Panama,  called  by 
Simon  Bolivar  as  President  of  Peru,  met  in  1826, 
with  representatives  from  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru 
and  Central  America.  The  United  States  was  in¬ 
vited  to  send  delegates,  but  the  Senate,  after  lengthy 
discussion,  approved  acceptance  too  late  to  permit 


this  country’s  participation.*  Following  this  Con-  . 
gress,  which  failed  to  produce  any  tangible  results,  ) 
Mexico  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  call  a  new  j 
Congress  in  1831,  1838  and  1840.^  In  1847-1848, 
however,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  New  Granada 
and  Peru,  which  felt  threatened  by  the  activities  ■ 
of  the  exiled  General  Flores  of  Ecuador  who  was 
plotting  restoration  of  Spanish  rule,  sent  representa-  ) 
tives  to  a  congress  in  Lima.^  The  so-called  Con-  s 
tinental  Congress  of  1856  held  in  Santiago,  at  which  ' 
Chile,  Ecuador  and  Peru  were  represented,  and  the 
American  Congress  of  seven  republics — Bolivia,  1 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Peru  and 
Venezuela — held  at  Lima  in  1864-1865  were  con-  , 
voked  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  In 
the  first  case,  suspicion  had  been  aroused  by  the  j 
Mexican  War  and  American  filibustering  in  Nica- 
ragua,**  while  the  threat  embodied  in  establishment 
of  the  Mejcican  Empire  was  chiefly  responsible  for  I 
the  second  Lima  Congress.  Despite  the  paucity  of 
solid  achievement,  these  four  conferences  not  only  | 
demonstrated  that  the  new  republics  “considered  j 
themselves  a  single  family  of  nations,”’  but  laid  the 
foundation  for  future  cooperation  on  a  wider  scale. 

The  early  meetings  were  almost  purely  political 
in  character.  The  Panama  Conference  of  1826  em¬ 
phasized  Bolivar’s  proposals  for  a  union  of  the 
American  states — an  ideal  which  antedated  the 
Conference  by  over  a  decade.^  The  desire  for  closer 
political  ties  also  dominated  the  next  three  confer- 

1.  For  a  brief  resume  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Congress 
of  Panama,  cf.  “Pan-Americanism  and  the  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ferences,”  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  No¬ 
vember  27,  1927,  pp.  273-74. 

2.  Cf.  Alejandro  Alvarez,  The  Monroe  Doctrine  (New  York,  . 

Oxford  University  Press,  1924),  p.  15.  f 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  1.5-16,  169.  Alvarez  sees  in  this  Congress  the  j 
origin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  because  of  the  proposal—  j 
which  was  not  accepted — “that  the  confederated  nations  should  ; 
be  obliged  to  send  at  least  one  Charge  d’Aflaires  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Government.” 

4.  For  an  account  of  the  Walker  episode,  cf.  F.  A.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  Latin  America  (New  York,  Macmillan,  i939)>  PP- 
367-69. 

5.  Alvarez,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  cited,  p.  16.  j 

6.  Cf.  J.  Conangla  Fontanillcs,  “Fcderalismo  y  confederalismo,"  j 
Revista  Bimestre  Cubana,  Septiembre-Octubre  1939,  PP-  i77'8*-  v 
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ences  whose  convocation,  as  indicated,  was  due  to 
threats  from  Europe  and  in  one  instance,  from  the 
United  States.  Temporarily,  the  broad  Pan-Ameri- 
canism  of  BoHvar — expressed  in  the  unratified  treaty 
of  “Union,  League,  and  Perpetual  Confederation” 
signed  at  the  Congress  of  Panama^  ® — was  replaced 
by  Latin-Americanism. 

Another  phase  in  inter-American  cooperation  de¬ 
veloped  in  1877  when  the  American  Congress  of 
Jurists,  with  representatives  from  ten  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  nations,’  met  in  Lima  to  codify  the  rules  of 
)  international  private  law.  Ten  years  later,  in  1888- 
»  1889,  all  the  South  American  republics,  with  the 

exception  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  were  repre- 
,  sen  ted  at  the  International  South  American  Law 
'  Congress  held  in  Montevideo.  Meanwhile,  in  1887 
and  1888,  two  regional  sanitary  conferences  were 
,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Lima,  respectively.  This 
trend  away  from  purely  political  conferences  helped 
I  to  pave  the  way  for  participation  by  the  United 
States.'® 


i  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  LATIN  AMERICA,  1826-1888 

)  Although  the  United  States,  for  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons,  failed  to  participate  during  the  first  six  decades 
of  inter-American  cooperation,"  this  country  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Latin  American  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  and  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the  new  republics.'^ 
In  1824  the  United  States  began  to  negotiate  a 

I  series  of  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  with  the 
Latin  American  states.'^  In  his  famous  message  to 
Congress  on  December  2,  1823,  moreover.  President 
Monroe  announced  that  the  United  States  must  not 
become  involved  in  European  affairs,  and  that 
Europe,  in  turn,  must  not  interfere  with  the  affairs 
of  the  countries  of  the  New  World  nor  acquire  any 
I  new  colonies  in  this  hemisphere.'** 

After  what  seemed  an  excellent  beginning  of 

'  7-8.  For  a  summary  of  this  treaty,  which  was  ratified  only  by 

Colombia,  cf.  A.  Curtis  Wilgus  (ed.).  Modern  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica  (Washington,  George  Washington  University  Press,  1933), 
P.  368. 

9.  Those  originally  represented  were  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Ecuador  and  Peru;  later  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Uruguay  and  Venezuela  participated. 

10.  Cf.  “Pan-Americanism  and  the  Pan-American  Confer¬ 
ences,”  cited,  p.  274. 

II.  In  addition  to  the  eight  congresses  mentioned,  a  Central 
American  Congress  met  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  from  October 
i3i  1888  to  January  7,  1889. 

12.  Cf.  William  Spence  Robertson,  History  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Nations  (New  York,  Appleton,  1932),  pp.  244-45. 

f  13-  Cf.  Samuel  Flagg  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the 

I  United  States  (New  York,  Holt,  1936),  p.  201. 

14'  For  text,  cf.  James  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  (Washington,  Bureau  of  National  Literature  and 
Art,  1908),  Vol.  n,  p.  218. 


New  World  solidarity,  the  United  States  did  not 
entirely  ignore  Latin  America,  but  it  displayed  little 
interest  in  political  cooperation  with  nations  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande  until  well  after  the  Civil  War. 
When  the  United  States  finally  sought  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  cooperation,  economic  motives  lay  behind  this 
country’s  avowed  desire  to  foster  continental  peace. 

In  1830,  while  the  United  States  was  still  in  the 
colonial  stage  of  economic  development,  exports  to 
the  Latin  American  countries  were  valued  at  $19,- 
309,000,  and  imports  from  these  nations  amounted 
to  $15,712,000,  leaving  a  “favorable”  balance  of 
$3,597,000.'’  In  other  words,  this  country  obtained 
25  per  cent  of  its  imports  from  Latin  America, 
and  the  latter  provided  a  market  for  26.9  per 
cent  of  United  States  exports.  During  the  next 
twenty  years,  however,  imports  from  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  more  than  doubled,  while  exports  rose  a 
bare  14  per  cent.  Instead  of  an  export  sur¬ 
plus  for  the  United  States,  the  year  1850 
closed  with  a  balance  of  $10,140,000  in  favor  of  Latin 
America.  Thereafter,  as  the  tempo  of  economic 
development  in  the  United  States  was  accelerated, 
the  demand  for  Latin  American  raw  materials  and 
foodstuffs  advanced  rapidly.  The  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  Latin  America  as  a  market  for  United 
States  products,  however,  declined  even  more 
sharply.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  from 
1876  to  1880  United  States  imports  from  Latin 
America  averaged  $154,831,000  annually,  represent¬ 
ing  31.4  per  cent  of  total  imports.  During  the  same 
period,  exports  to  Latin  America  averaged  $58,- 
390,000,  or  only  8.7  per  cent  of  total  United  States 
sales.  Average  imports  from  1876  to  1880,  therefore, 
were  almost  nine  times  as  great  as  the  1830  figure, 
while  exports  barely  tripled. 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  a  sound  basis 
existed  for  encouraging  closer  commercial  ties  with 
Latin  America.  Many  of  its  products  could  be  ad¬ 
mitted  duty-free  into  the  United  States  without 
jeopardizing  this  country’s  protective  system.  Latin 
America,  in  turn,  could  absorb  United  States  manu¬ 
factures.  According  to  Professor  Bemis,  considera¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  “led  to  the  Pan-American  move¬ 
ment — conceived  by  James  G.  Blaine  [Secretary  of 
State  under  Garfield]  as  a  diplomatic  trade-mark 
for  the  expansion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.”'^  Peace,  however,  was  essential  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  Latin  America  was  the  scene  of  one 

15.  These  and  subsequent  data  on  the  development  of  United 
States-Latin  American  trade  have  been  computed  from  U.S.,  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1932  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1932),  pp. 
443'45- 

16.  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  cited, 

p.  736- 
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major  conflict — the  War  of  the  Pacific — and  several 
troublesome  disputes  when  Blaine,  in  November 
i88i,  invited  the  independent  states  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  to  a  peace  conference  to  be  held  the 
following  year  in  Washington.  The  circular  invita¬ 
tion  stated  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  congress  was  “to 
seek  a  way  of  permanently  averting  the  horrors  of 
cruel  and  bloody  combat  between  countries,  often- 
est  of  one  blood  and  speech,  or  the  even  worse 
calamity  of  internal  commotion  and  civil  strife.”^’ 

This  effort,  however,  proved  abortive.  The  invita¬ 
tions — accepted  by  several  Latin  American  countries 
— were  withdrawn  by  the  Arthur  Administration, 
which  replaced  Blaine  after  President  Garfield’s 
assassination.  The  desire  for  expanding  United 
States  commerce  with  Latin  America  did  not  dimi¬ 
nish,  but  the  Arthur  Administration  concentrated 
on  negotiating  individual  trade  agreements.*®  The 
net  result  was  one  treaty,  signed  on  January  20, 1883 
with  Mexico,  and  not  proclaimed  until  almost  a 
year  and  a  half  later.*’ 

The  spirit  of  what  might  be  termed  “commercial 
Pan-Americanism”  was  also  visible  in  the  number 
of  bills  introduced  into  Congress  from  1880  to  1888, 
requesting  the  President  to  call  a  conference  of  all 
the  independent  countries  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  to  consider  improvement  in  inter-American 
trade  relations.  None  of  these  bills  succeeded  in 
passing  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  commission 
was  appointed  in  1884,  however,  and  went  to  Latin 
America  in  the  interests  of  fostering  trade.  This 
commission,  on  its  return,  recommended  a  Pan- 
American  conference  to  deal  with  commerce  and 
arbitration,  but  no  action  was  taken  at  that  time.^° 

THE  PAN-AMERICAN  CONFERENCES 

Legislation  authorizing  an  inter-American  con¬ 
ference  was  finally  passed  in  Washington  in  1888. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  all  the  in¬ 
dependent  governments  of  Latin  America,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  sent  delegates 
to  the  Conference,  which  met  in  Washington  in 
October  1889.  Specifically,  the  Conference  was  called 
to  consider:  (i)  “measures  that  shall  tend  to  pre- 

17.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  cited, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  98. 

18.  Cf.  Betnis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  cited, 
p.  736. 

19.  This  treaty  provided  for  the  duty-free  admission  of  28 
Mexican  products  into  the  United  States  and  73  American  prod¬ 
ucts  into  Mexico.  Cf.  William  M.  Malloy,  Treaties,  Conventions, 
International  Acts,  Protocols  and  Agreements,  1776-igog  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1910:  published  as  Senate 
Document  No.  357,  6ist  Congress,  and  Session),  Vol.  I,  pp. 
1146  et  seq. 

20.  Cf.  “Pan-Americanism  and  the  Pan-American  Confer¬ 
ences,”  cited,  p.  275. 
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serve  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
American  States”;  (2)  “measures  toward  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  an  American  customs  union”;  (3)  ‘‘the 
establishment  of  regular  and  frequent  communica¬ 
tion”;  (4)  “uniform  customs  regulations,  port 
charges,  invoices,  etc.”;  (5)  “the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  laws 
to  protect  the  patent-rights,  copyrights,  and  trade¬ 
marks  .  .  .  and  the  extradition  of  criminals”;  (6) 
“the  adoption  of  a  common  silver  coin”;  (7)  “an 
agreement  upon  ...  a  definite  plan  of  arbitration 
...  to  the  end  that  all  difficulties  . . .  may  be  peace¬ 
ably  settled  and  wars  prevented”;  and  (8)  “to  con¬ 
sider  such  other  subjects  relating  to  the  welfare  of 
the  several  states  represented  as  may  be  presented.”^* 

The  actual  achievements  of  the  Conference  were 
few.  The  proposal  for  a  customs  union,  which 
would  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  United 
States,  was  defeated;  action  along  other  non¬ 
political  lines  was  confined  to  various  recommenda¬ 
tions;  and  an  arbitration  treaty,  despite  signature 
by  eleven  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
failed  to  be  ratified.  This  Conference,  however, 
was  “the  starting  point  of  Pan-Americanism  as 
the  tangible  international  reality  it  is  today,”^^  and 
the  most  important  institution  for  the  development 
of  this  movement  was  created  by  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re¬ 
publics,  later  to  become  the  Pan  American  Union. 

No  specific  provisions  for  future  meetings  were 
made  at  the  first  Conference,  but  at  President 
McKinley’s  suggestion,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  December  5,  1899,  invitations  were  issued  by 
the  Mexican  government,  and  delegates  from  all 
the  independent  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  met  in  Mexico  City  from  October  22,  1901 
to  January  22,  1902.^^  In  most  respects,  this  Confer¬ 
ence  was  a  continuation  of  the  first.  While  the  chief 
emphasis  was  on  commercial  matters,  there  was  an 
increased  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ladn 
American  delegates  to  discuss  political  questions. 
In  addition  to  accepting  the  Hague  Convention 
for  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  countries  signed  a  treaty  covering 
arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims,  and  delegations 

21.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1888  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1889),  Part  II,  p.  1658. 

22.  Ricardo  J.  Alfaro,  “Pan  Americanism  Through  the  Medium 
of  Law  and  Political  Relations,”  Pan  Americanism  Its  Justifica¬ 
tion  and  Its  Future  (Washington,  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1938),  p.  38. 

23.  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  Senate  Document 
No.  330,  57th  Congress,  ist  Session  (Washington,  Government 
Printing  Office,  1920),  p.  3.  The  Brazilian  delegate  died  Decem¬ 
ber  10,  1901,  and  no  successor  was  appointed.  The  Venezuelan 
delegation  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  on  January  i4i 
1902.  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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from  ten  countries— excluding  the  United  States — 
signed  a  treaty  for  compulsory  arbitration.  Provision 
was  made  for  reorganizing  and  extending  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American 
Republics,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  calling  for 
a  Third  International  Conference  within  five  years. 

At  the  Third  Conference,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906,  the  question  of  forcible  collection  of  public 
debts  “overshadowed  in  interest  all  other  topics.”^"* 
The  Conference  was  also  noteworthy  for  the  address 
of  Secretary  of  State  Root,  in  which  he  said:  “We 
[the  United  States]  neither  claim  nor  desire  any 
rights,  or  privileges,  or  powers  that  we  do  not  freely 
concede  to  every  American  Republic.”^’ 

The  work  of  the  Fourth  Conference,  which  met 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  was  facilitated  by  an 
atmosphere  of  harmony  and  a  carefully  prepared 
agenda.  A  new  feature  was  the  consideration  given 
to  the  action  of  the  various  governments  with 
respect  to  the  resolutions  and  conventions  of  the 
Third  Conference.^*^  Aside  from  these  factors,  the 
work  and  achievements  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Conferences  were  similar.  The  principal  concrete 
results  in  both  cases  were  the  elimination  of  in¬ 
conveniences  to  trade  through  conventions  and 
regulations  concerning  such  matters  as  trade-marks, 
patents,  bills  of  lading,  sanitary  measures  and  con¬ 
sular  documents.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics  was  again  reorganized  and,  at 
the  Fourth  Conference,  its  name  was  changed  to 
that  of  Pan  American  Union.^^ 

The  Fifth  Conference,  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
1914  but  postponed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  met  in  Santiago  in  1923.^®  In  the  meantime, 
despite  a  temporary  improvement  in  sentiment 
during  the  war  years,  there  had  been  a  pronounced 
growth  in  “Yankee-phobia”  and  fear  or  distrust  of 
the  “Colossus  of  the  North”  among  the  Latin 
American  nations.  The  establishment  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  which  many  Latin  American  countries 
had  joined,  was  partly  responsible  for  inclusion  in 

24.  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  to  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  the  American  States  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1907),  p.  12. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

26.  Report  Relative  to  the  Fourth  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  Senate  Document  No.  744,  6ist  Congress,  3rd 
Session  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1911),  pp. 
97-101. 

27.  For  a  summary  of  these  conferences,  cf.  “Pan-Americanism 
ind  the  Pan-American  Conferences,”  cited,  pp.  277-79. 

28.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  International  Conferences  rep¬ 
resent  only  one  phase  of  inter-American  cooperation.  During 
the  thirteen  years  between  the  Fourth  and  the  Fifth  Confer¬ 
ences,  twenty-four  other  inter-American  conferences  were  held. 
Cf.  Warren  Kelchner,  Department  of  State,  Conference  Series 
No.  16,  Inter-American  Conferences,  iSzS-igss  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 
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the  Conference  program  of  a  number  of  political 
problems,  including  disarmament  and  proposals  for 
an  inter-American  court  and  an  American  “League 
of  Nations.”  Despite  a  fundamental  divergence  of 
opinion  on  organization  of  peace  machinery  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  a  majority  of  the 
Latin  American  nations,  the  Conference  was  not 
without  positive  results.  Four  conventions  were 
signed — including  the  Gondra  “Treaty  to  Avoid 
or  Prevent  Conflicts”^^ — and  sixty-nine  resolutions 
were  adopted.  Latin  American  pressure  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  resulted  in  some  improvement  in  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Pan  American  Union.^® 

When  the  Sixth  Conference  met  in  Havana  in 
1928,  considerable  antagonism  against  the  United 
States  was  evident — chiefly  on  the  question  of  in¬ 
tervention,  which  had  been  thrown  into  prominence 
by  the  return  of  American  marines  to  Nicaragua 
in  1926.  This  country  consequently  appointed  an 
exceptionally  strong  delegation,  headed  by  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  whose  principal  function  “was  to 
parry  the  opponents  of  intervention.”^’  In  this  he 
was  so  successful  that  the  question  was  postponed 
until  the  next  conference.  Aside  from  a  vigorous 
debate  on  intervention,  the  Conference  was  notable 
for  achievements  in  the  codification  of  international 
law  as  well  as  the  signing  of  a  convention  designed 
to  give  a  treaty  basis  to  the  Pan  American  Union.*^ 
In  all,  the  Conference  approved  and  signed  eleven 
conventions,  sixty-two  resolutions,  seven  motions 
and  four  agreements.^^ 

MONTEVIDEO:  I933 

Notwithstanding  steps  taken  since  1928  to  im¬ 
prove  inter-American  relations, the  atmosphere 
of  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  which  met  in  Montevideo  from  Decem¬ 
ber  3  to  26,  1933,  was  not  altogether  propitious. 
Faith  in  international  conferences  as  an  effective 
instrument  had  been  shaken  not  only  by  such  inter- 
American  problems  as  the  Chaco  war  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  the  Leticia  dispute  between 

29.  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  American  States  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1924)  pp.  110-24. 

30.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  3-6. 

31.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  “Building  an  Inter- American  Neigh¬ 
borhood,”  World  Affairs  Booths,  No.  20  (New  York,  National 
Peace  Conference,  1937),  p.  9.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Havana  conference,  cf.  “The  Sixth  Pan-American  Conference,” 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  Part  I,  April 
27,  1928,  and  Part  II,  July  6,  1928. 

32.  Cf.  pp.  294-95. 

33.  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1938),  p.  48. 

34.  Cf.  p.  293. 
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Colombia  and  Peru,  and  the  uncertainties  related 
to  the  Cuban  revolution,  but  by  the  failure  of  the 
World  Economic  Conference  and  the  disarmament 
negotiations  at  Geneva.*^  This  pessimism,  however, 
proved  largely  unjusdfied.  The  “New  Deal”  had 
aroused  a  sympathetic  interest  in  many  Latin 
American  countries,  and  distrust  of  the  United 
States  was  declining. 

The  Montevideo  Conference  marked  a  funda¬ 
mental — even  revolutionary — shift  in  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  toward  Latin  America.  Contro¬ 
versial  issues,  including  the  question  of  debts,  were 
freely  discussed,  and  even  the  ban  on  United  States 
delegates  regarding  discussion  of  tariffs  was  lifted 
during  the  course  of  the  Conference.^^  The  Hull 
resolution,  which  embodied  a  pledge  to  lower  tar¬ 
iff  barriers  as  well  as  the  principle  of  the  uncon¬ 
ditional  most-favored-nation  clause,  was  adopted 
unanimously.  In  addition,  several  other  resolutions 
relating  primarily  to  commercial  matters,  were 
passed.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  unanimous  agreement  for  the  signing  and 
ratification  of  all  peace  treaties.*^  Finally,  to  com¬ 
plete  the  break  with  the  past.  Secretary  Hull  de¬ 
clared  that  “under  the  Roosevelt  administration  the 
United  States  government  is  as  much  opposed  as 
any  other  government  to  interference  with  the  free¬ 
dom,  the  sovereignty,  or  other  internal  affairs  or 
processes  of  the  government  of  other  nations.”*® 
While  this  was  not  a  complete  renunciation  of  in¬ 
tervention,  the  position  of  the  United  States  was 
made  more  explicit  by  the  statement  of  President 
Roosevelt  on  December  28,  1933,  that  “the  definite 
policy  of  the  United  States  from  now  on  is  one 
opposed  to  armed  intervention.”*’ 

Between  the  Seventh  and  the  Eighth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conferences,  two  conferences  worthy  of 
specific  mention  were  held.'*®  The  first  was  the 

35.  For  an  analysis  of  the  background  and  results  of  the 
Montevideo  Conference,  cf.  Charles  A.  Thomson,  “The  Seventh 
Pan-American  Conference:  Montevideo,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
June  6,  1934. 

36.  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

37.  These  treaties  were:  the  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Con¬ 
flicts  (Gondra  Conciliation  Treaty  of  1923);  the  Inter- American 
Convention  on  Conciliation  of  1929;  the  Inter-American  Ar¬ 
bitration  Treaty  of  1929;  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact;  and  the 
Argentine  Anti-War  Treaty  of  1933. 

38.  For  a  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  respect  to  intervention,  cf.  David  H.  Popper, 
“Latin  American  Policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  19,  1934,  pp.  271-72. 

39.  U.S.,  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegates  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Seventh  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1934),  Conference  Series  No.  19,  pp.  18-19.  Secretary 
Hull  also  stated  that  “no  government  need  fear  any  interven¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  under  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration.” 


Pan-American  Commercial  Conference,  held  at 
Buenos  Aires  May  26-June  19,  1935,  which  resulted 
in  the  signing  of  four  conventions  and  the  adoption  | 
of  fifty-one  recommendations,  three  resolutions  and  | 
three  declarations.  These  related  to  uniform  classi-  P 
fication  of  merchandise,  commercial  arbitration,  f 
customs,  port  and  consular  facilities,  and  similar 
subjects.'**  The  Inter-American  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  Decem¬ 
ber  1-23,  1936,  was  called  by  President  Roosevelt 
“to  determine  how  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
the  American  republics  may  best  be  safeguarded.”^^ 
This  Conference  accomplished  the  important  task 
of  reconciling  many  divergent  views  on  peace 
machinery  and  devising  a  formula,  expressed  in 
two  treaties  and  eight  conventions,  acceptable  to 
all  twenty-one  republics.  j 

lima:  1938  I 

Pan-Americanism,  in  both  its  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects,  had  made  a  marked  advance  from 
the  time  of  the  Montevideo  Conference  in  1933  to 
the  convening  of  the  Eighth  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States  in  Lima  from  December 
9  to  27,  1938.^*  Yet  inter-American  cordiality  and 
cooperation  were  threatened  anew  by  the  total¬ 
itarian  economic  and  political  penetration  of  Latin 
America,  and  apprehension  was  also  aroused  by  the 
Cardenas  expropriation  policy  in  Mexico.  The  [ 
“honeymoon”  period  of  the  good  neighbor  policy  \ 
in  Latin  America  appeared  to  be  ended,  and  some  ! 
suspicion  had  developed  that  the  United  States  was 
exploiting  the  fascist  menace  for  its  own  interests.  ■ 
Inter-American  solidarity  against  the  fascist  men-  ( 
ace  was  the  chief  question  at  Lima,  with  the  United 
States  the  most  active  protagonist  and  Argentina  , 
the  least  concerned.  Although  the  Declaration  of 
Lima  was  essentially  a  compromise  between  these  [ 
two  points  of  view,  it  exceeded  all  previous  state-  f 
ments  of  inter-American  solidarity.  Moreover,  its  5 
effectiveness  was  amply  demonstrated  in  the  ■ 
Panama  meeting  of  the  American  Ministers  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  on  September  23,  1939 — less  than  three 

40.  In  all,  approximately  twenty-three  conferences,  exclusive  of 
those  of  a  limited  regional  nature,  were  held  between  1934  and 
1938. 

41.  Cf.  U.S.,  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegates  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Pan-American  Commercul 
Conference  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  193^)' 
Conference  Series  No.  22,  pp.  8  et  seq. 

42.  Cf.  U.S.,  Department  of  State,  Report  of  the  Delegation  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Inter-American  Conference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  (Washington,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1937),  Publication  1088,  Conference  Series  33,  pp.  45'4^’ 

43.  Much  of  the  material  in  this  section  is  drawn  from  Charlo  | 
A.  Thomson,  “Results  of  the  Lima  Conference,”  Foreign  Pediej 
Reports,  March  15,  1939. 
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weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.^'*  '*’ 

Aside  from  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Eighth  Conference  were  few.  Yet,  “it 
took  no  backward  steps.  At  a  time  when  general 
retreat  characterized  the  forces  of  peaceful  coopera¬ 
tion  and  international  understanding,  it  held 
ground  previously  won  and  kept  the  road  open  for 
Wher  advances  in  the  future.”'*^ 

PANAMA  MEETING  OF  FOREIGN  MINISTERS :  I939 

The  Panama  meeting  was  called  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Panama  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe.  The  work  of  the  Conference,  as  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Pan  American  Union  prior  to  the 
first  session,  was  divided  into  three  sections:  neu¬ 
trality,  preservation  of  peace  and  economic  coop¬ 
eration.  Pointing  out  that  “the  attitude  assumed 
by  the  American  Republics  has  served  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  is  their  unanimous  intention 
not  to  become  involved  in  the  European  con¬ 
flict,”  the  Conference  approved  a  General  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Neutrality  of  the  American  Republics. 
This  declaration  set  forth  the  “standards  of  con¬ 
duct  which,  in  conformity  with  international  law 
and  their  respective  internal  legislation,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Republics  propose  to  follow  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  their  status  as  neutral  states  and  fulfill  their 
neutral  duties,  as  well  as  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  inherent  in  such  a  status.’"*^  To  deal  with 
neutrality  problems  as  they  might  arise  during  the 
course  of  hostilities,  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Inter- American  Neutrality 
Committee.'*®  In  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  the 
Conference  passed  a  resolution  creating  an  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Financial  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  one  expert  from  each  of  the 
twenty-one  republics,  to  study  problems  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  nature  growing  out  of  the  war. 

The  importance  of  these  measures  has  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  revolutionary  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Declaration  of  Panama,  which  estab¬ 
lished  a  wide  “safety  belt”  designed  to  keep  hostil¬ 
ities  at  a  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Western 
i  Hemisphere.  This  instrument,  approved  by  the 
Conference,  declares  that  “as  a  measure  of  conti- 

44‘45-  This  conference  was  called  “in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  unanimously  reached  at  the  Inter-American  Confer- 
>  mce  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires 
^  in  1936  and  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  which  met  in 
Lima.”  Statement  by  Under-Secretary  Welles,  Department  of 
State,  Bulletin,  September  16,  1939,  p.  251. 
i  4®'  Thomson,  “Results  of  the  Lima  Conference,”  cited,  p.  8. 
I  47-  Report  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 
■  of  the  American  Republics,  Panama,  September  23-October  j, 
‘939  (Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  1939),  Congress  and 
Conference  Series  No.  29,  pp.  14-16. 

48.  Cf.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  January  15,  18,  1940. 


nental  self-protection,  the  American  Republics,  so 
long  as  they  maintain  their  neutrality,  are  as  of 
inherent  right  entitled  to  have  those  waters  adjacent 
to  the  American  continent,  which  they  regard  as 
of  primary  concern  and  direct  utility  in  their  rela¬ 
tions,  free  from  the  commission  of  any  hostile  act 
by  any  non-American  belligerent  nation,  whether 
such  hostile  act  be  attempted  or  made  from  land, 
sea  or  air.”  As  defined  by  the  Declaration,  “Amer¬ 
ican  waters”  extend  to  an  average  distance  of  300 
miles  offshore — a  distinct  innovation  in  international 
law,  which  does  not  recognize  the  extension  of  ter¬ 
ritorial  control  beyond  the  3-mile  limit.  None  of  the 
belligerents  has  recognized  the  “safety  belt,”  and 
the  Declaration  makes  no  suggestion  that  force 
might  be  used  to  compel  acceptance  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.  On  the  contrary,  it  provides  only  for  “joint 
representation”  and  “consultation”  in  case  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  resort  to  hostile  acts  within  the  zone.^’ 
The  new  neutrality  policy  of  the  American  repub¬ 
lics  was  subjected  to  a  severe,  but  thus  far  inconclu¬ 
sive  test  when  the  Declaration  of  Panama  was  in¬ 
voked  on  December  23,  1939,  and  a  note  of  protest 
dispatched  to  France,  Great  Britain  and  Germany.’® 
The  chief  issue  was  the  Graj  Spec  episode,’*  but 
the  protest  cited  in  addition  the  “sinking  or  deten¬ 
tion  of  German  merchant  vessels  by  British  vessels 
in  American  waters.”  The  protest — which  has  been 
rejected  by  the  British  government’^ — raised  the 
possibility  of  “sanctions”  against  belligerents  in¬ 
fringing  the  “safety  zone.”  Recommendations  for 
such  measures  have  been  referred  for  consideration 
to  the  Inter-American  Neutrality  Committee,  which 
is  faced  with  the  difficult  task  of  devising  a  formula 
that  will  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  and, 
at  the  same  time,  avoid  complications  with  one  or 
more  of  the  belligerents. 


The  forty  years  from  1888-1928,  beginning  with 
the  dispatch  of  invitations  to  the  First  International 
Conference  of  American  States  and  closing  with 
the  Sixth  Conference  at  Havana,  mark  the  period  of 
active  imperialism  in  Latin  America  by  the  United 
States.  The  primary  motivating  factors  in  this  coun¬ 
try’s  policies  toward  Latin  America — or,  more 
specifically,  the  Caribbean  area — were  economic  self- 
interest  and  a  determination  to  eliminate  any  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  was  cx- 

49.  Cf.  address  by  Sumner  Welles,  Department  of  Sute, 
Bulletin,  November  i8,  1939,  p.  563. 

50.  The  New  Yorl(  Times,  December  24,  1939. 

51.  Cf.  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  December  22,  1939. 

52.  Cf.  The  New  Yorh  Times,  January  17,  1940. 
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pressed  directly  in  efforts  to  foster  United  States 
business  and  financial  interests.  What  proved  more 
significant,  it  involved  intervention  to  restore  order 
in  revolution-ridden  or  heavily  indebted  nations,  and 
to  forestall  European  interference  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs.  In  furthering  this  policy,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine — originally  a  declaration  warning  Europe 
to  “keep  hands  off”  the  New  World — became  an 
instrument  sanctioning  the  exercise  of  police  pow¬ 
ers  in  Latin  America.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
this  country,  intervention  was  justified  because  in 
each  case  problems  existed  which  were  beyond  the 
power  of  the  individual  Latin  American  nation  to 
solve,  and  because  the  United  States  withdrew  its 
control  once  order  had  been  restored.  A  Latin 
American  critic  of  United  States  policy,  however, 
has  said:  “It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  modern  history 
that  the  Doctrine  which  was  advanced  to  prevent 
European  intervention  should  be  known,  today,  as 
the  cloak  of  United  States  hegemony  and  inter¬ 
vention  in  that  same  part  of  the  New  World  which 
it  was  originally,  and  supposedly,  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  the  ambitions  of  the  Old.”’’ 

The  change  in  conception  and  scope  of  the  Mon¬ 
roe  Doctrine  was  dramatized  by  the  statement  of 
Secretary  of  State  Richard  Olney  in  connection 
with  the  British-Venezuelan  boundary  controversy 
of  1895:  “Today  the  United  States  is  practically 
sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its  fiat  is  law  upon 
the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition.”’^ 
The  events  immediately  preceding  and  following 
the  Spanish  American  War  seemed  to  confirm  this 
boast.  Spain  collapsed,  virtually  under  its  own 
weight,  and  Cuba,  by  reason  of  the  Platt  Amend¬ 
ment,  became  to  all  intents  a  protectorate  of  the 
United  States.” 

In  1903,  after  the  Colombian  Senate  had  blocked 
negotiations  for  a  strip  of  land  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  the  United  States  supported  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  established  the  present  Republic  of 
Panama.’^  The  new  Republic  promptly  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  giving  the  latter 
full  powers  to  construct  a  fortified  canal  across  the 
Isthmus.  The  adverse  influence  of  this  episode  on 
United  States-Latin  American  relations  was  hardly 
lessened  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  mes- 

53.  Gaston  Nerval,  Autopsy  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1934),  p.  182. 

54.  This  statement  was  contained  in  his  note  of  July  20,  1895 
to  the  American  Ambassador  to  England.  Cf.  J.  Reuben  Clark, 
Memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  published  as  Senate 
Document  No.  114,  71st  Congress,  and  session  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1930),  pp.  153-63. 

55.  C^.  Raymond  L.  Buell,  “Cuba  and  the  Platt  Amendment,” 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  Information  Service,  April  17,  1929. 

56.  For  a  summary  of  the  Panama  Canal  question,  cf.  Bemis, 
A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  cited,  pp.  508-17. 


sage  to  Congress  in  December  1904,  in  which  he  [ 
declared  that  “chronic  wrong-doing,  or  an  impo-  f 
tence  which  results  in  a  general  loosening  of  the  i 
ties  of  civilized  society,  may  in  America,  as  els^  i 
where,  ultimately  require  intervention  by  some  civ¬ 
ilized  nation,  and,  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the  I 
adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe  Doc-  I 
trine  may  force  the  United  States,  however  reluc¬ 
tantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of  such  wrong-doing  or  im¬ 
potence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police  t 
power.”’^  Several  months  later  President  Roose-  [ 
velt  justified  establishment  of  a  United  States  cus-  j 
toms  receivership  in  the  Dominican  Republic  by  I 
stating  that  “it  is  incompatible  with  international  | 
equity  for  the  United  States  to  refuse  to  allow  other  | 
powers  to  take  the  only  means  at  their  disposal  of  [ 
satisfying  the  claims  of  their  creditors  and  yet  to  re- ' 
fuse,  itself,  to  take  any  such  steps.”’®  In  other ; 
words,  the  United  States,  in  its  role  of  Western  I 
Hemisphere  poUceman,  imdertook  to  protect  not  I 
only  its  own  interests  but  those  of  other  powers  in  “■ 
Latin  America.  This  interpretation  has  become  ^ 
known  as  the  “Roosevelt  corollary”  of  the  Monroe ; 
Doctrine. 


The  “Caribbean”  or  “Panama”  poUcy  of  the 
United  States  also  found  expression  in  Central 
America,  long  a  breeding-ground  of  armed  dis¬ 
turbances.  In  an  effort  to  promote  stability,  a  Cen¬ 
tral  American  peace  conference  was  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1907,  the  net  result  of  which  was  to  bring 
these  countries  under  the  tutelage  of  the  United 
States.  Several  years  later,  this  country  lent  its  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Nicaraguan  dicta¬ 
tor,  Zelaya,  and  through  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty  of  1914  Nicaragua  became  virtually  a  protec¬ 
torate  of  the  United  States.’^  Meanwhile,  the  Wil¬ 
sonian  doctrine  of  “constitutionalism” — or  opposi¬ 
tion  by  this  country  to  all  revolutions  in  Latin 
America — led  to  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  in 
1914,  the  punitive  expedition  against  Villa  in  1916, 
and  military  occupation  of  Haiti  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  1915-1916.  The  record  of  United 
States  intervention  in  Latin  America  also  includes 
the  dispatch  of  a  battleship  to  Panama  in  1921  and 
5,000  marines  and  sailors  to  Nicaragua  in  1926.^ 
Latin  American  distrust  of  the  “Colossus  of  tht 
North”  was  never  wholly  absent  during  this  period, 

57.  Cf.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
cited,  Vol.  X,  p.  831. 

58.  Cf.  Clark,  Memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  citol 
p.  232. 

59.  Cf.  Bemis,  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States,  citeil 
PP-  531*35- 

60.  Cf.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  “The  Montevideo  ConfereW 
and  the  Latin  American  Policy  of  the  United  States,”  Foreip 
Policy  Reports,  November  22,  1933,  pp.  217-18. 
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but  from  time  to  time  factors  conducive  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  inter-American  relations  gained  the 
ascendency.  The  United  States  gave  Latin  America 
profound  satisfaction  in  1914,  when  it  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  ABC  powers  (Argentina,  Brazil 
and  China)  in  its  dispute  with  Mexico.  This  act, 
together  with  the  Conference  summoned  in  1915 
by  President  Wilson  to  discuss  the  Mexican  situa¬ 
tion,  aroused  high  hopes  in  Latin  America  of  a  new 
era  in  Pan-Americanism.^*  The  United  States  en¬ 
trance  into  the  World  War  for  “idealistic  motives” 
was  also  favorably  received  in  Latin  America. 

CHANGES  UNDER  HOOVER  AND  ROOSEVELT 

The  cause  of  Pan-Americanism  was  materially 
furthered  by  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson 
(1929-1933),  during  whose  term  of  office  several 
long-standing  impediments  to  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  were 
removed.  In  accordance  with  a  policy  announced 
by  Secretary  Stimson  in  1931,  United  States  marines 
were  withdrawn  from  Nicaragua  in  January  1933, 
after  supervising  the  1928  and  1932  elections.  In 
1931,  also,  steps  were  taken  to  withdraw  control 
from  Haiti,  and  armed  forces  were  reduced,  al¬ 
though  liquidation  of  the  protectorate  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  after  President  Roosevelt  had  come  into 
ofhee.  Secretary  Stimson  also  discarded  the  “consti¬ 
tutional”  doctrine  —  except  in  Central  America 
-and  accorded  recognition  to  governments  es¬ 
tablished  by  revolutionary  means.  Moreover,  in  a 
period  of  wholesale  defaults  on  Latin  American 
dollar  bonds,  the  United  States  refused  to  intervene 
for  the  purpose  of  debt  collection,  even  where 
existing  treaties  gave  it  that  right.^^ 

Developments  in  connection  with  Pan-American 
peace  machinery  were  of  equal  importance.  In  the 
closing  days  of  the  Coolidge  Administration,  dele¬ 
gates  to  a  Pan-American  arbitration  conference 
signed  a  general  convention  of  inter-American  con¬ 
ciliation  and  a  treaty  of  inter-American  arbitra¬ 
tion.**  This  indication  that  the  United  States  was 
retreating  from  a  policy  of  intervention  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  publication  in  1930  of  the  Clark 
memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  which 
the  Roosevelt  corollary  was  rejected.*^  Finally,  in 
cooperadng  with  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 

Cf.  “Pan-Americanism  and  the  Pan-American  Conferences,” 
ciitd,  p.  280. 

61.  Cf.  Buell,  “The  Montevideo  Conference  and  the  Latin 
American  Policy  of  the  United  States,”  cited,  p.  219. 

^3-  For  a  discussion  of  these  instruments,  cf.  William  T.  Stone, 
"Tile  Pan-American  Arbitration  Treaty,”  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
MUon,  Information  Service,  November  13,  1929. 

Cf.  Clark,  Memorandum  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  cited, 
PP-  xix-xxv. 
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Leticia  dispute  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  the 
United  States  allayed  fears  that  it  would  oppose 
League  action  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.** 

According  to  one  observer,  the  “Good  Neighbor” 
policy  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1933 
marks  the  “development  of  the  partnership  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  elder  brother  idea  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  United  States  toward  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.”**  The  trend  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  cooperation  established  during  the 
Hoover  Administration  was  accentuated,  and  an 
integrated  program  gradually  evolved  out  of  a 
series  of  isolated  steps.  The  broad  outlines  of  the 
new  Administration’s  international  policy  were 
presented  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  following 
words:  “In  the  field  of  world  policy,  I  would  dedi¬ 
cate  this  nation  to  the  policy  of  the  good  neighbor 
— the  neighbor  who  resolutely  respects  himself  and, 
because  he  does  so,  respects  the  rights  of  others — 
the  neighbor  who  respects  his  obligations  and  re¬ 
spects  the  sanctity  of  his  agreements  in  and  with  a 
world  of  neighbors.”*^ 

The  Good  Neighbor  policy  toward  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  has  embodied:  (i)  abandonment  of  interven¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States,  including  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  all  United  States  forces;  (2)  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  government  to  act  as  a  debt-collecting 
agency;  (3)  abrogation  of  the  Platt  Amendment  in 
the  case  of  Cuba,  withdrawal  of  financial  control 
from  Haiti,  and  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  with 
Panama;  (4)  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  not 
recognizing  revolutionary  governments,  including 
those  in  Central  America;*®  (5)  strengthening  of 
inter-American  peace  machinery;  (6)  practical  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis;  and  (7)  tightening  of  inter-American  cultur¬ 
al  ties.  Some  of  these  points  are  long-term  goals 
rather  than  actual  achievements,  but  sufficient  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  to  bring  about  a  drastic  change 
in  the  conception  of  Pan-Americanism. 

MACHINERY  OF  PAN-AMERICANISM 

THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  Pan  American  Union,  which  might  be 
called  the  permanent  secretariat  of  Pan-American¬ 
ism,  originated  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  a  purely  commercial  organi- 

65.  Cf.  John  C.  deWilde,  “South  American  Conflicts,  the 
Chaco  and  Leticia,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  24,  1933, 
p.  67. 

66.  Louis  Martin  Scars,  A  History  of  American  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  (New  York,  Crowell,  1938),  p.  632. 

67.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Inaugural  Address,  March  4,  1933 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1933). 

68.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  cf.  Popper,  “Latin  American 
Policy  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,”  cited,  p.  278. 
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zation  established  in  1890  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  First  International  G)nfer- 
encc  of  American  States.^^  The  scope  of  the  Union’s 
functions  has  been  widened  at  successive  Pan- 
American  conferences,  and  its  structure  modified 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  United  States  and 
emphasize  its  character  as  the  organ  of  the  Union 
of  the  American  Republics.  It  is  supported  by  an¬ 
nual  contributions  from  each  of  the  American  re¬ 
publics  in  proportion  to  population. 

Administration  of  the  Bureau  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  until  1902 
when,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  passed  at  the  Second 
Pan-American  Conference,  it  was  transferred  to  a 
governing  board  composed  of  the  “Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  shall 
be  its  chairman,  and  the  diplomatic  representatives 
of  all  the  Governments  represented  in  the  Bureau 
and  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America.”’®  At  the  Third  Conference,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906,  the  purely  commercial  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Bureau  was  altered,  and  it  became  an 
organ  of  inter-American  cooperation  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  including  the  responsibility  for  preparing  the 
agenda  and  reports  of  future  Pan-American  Con¬ 
ferences.”  In  1910,  at  the  Fourth  Conference,  the 
name  of  the  Bureau  was  changed  to  Pan  American 
Union,  and  its  duties  were  further  enlarged.’^ 

The  Fifth  Pan-American  Conference,  held  at 
Santiago  in  1923,  was  marked  by  a  sharp  struggle 
against  United  States  preponderance  in  the  Pan 
American  Union.  A  resolution  was  finally  adopted, 
providing  that  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  elect  its  own  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  that  “an  American  Republic  which 
for  any  reason  may  not  have  a  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tative  accredited  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  may  appoint  a  Special  Repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Governing  Board.””  At  the  Sixth 
Conference  a  convention  was  signed  specifying  in 
detail  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Union 
and  giving  it,  for  the  first  time,  a  treaty  basis.’^'” 

69.  The  names  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Governing 
Board,  as  well  as  a  brief  summary  of  the  history,  purpose  and 
functions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  published  monthly  in 
its  official  organ,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

70.  Report  of  U.S.  Delegates  to  Second  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  American  States,  cited,  p.  i6o. 

71.  The  text  of  the  resolution  providing  for  reorganization  of 
the  Bureau  has  been  published  in  Report  of  US.  Delegates  to 
Third  International  Conference  of  the  American  States,  cited, 
pp.  99-107. 

72.  Cf.  Report  of  US.  Delegates  to  Fourth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  States,  cited,  pp.  9-1 1. 

73.  Cf.  Report  of  US.  Delegates  to  Fifth  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  States,  cited,  pp.  3-5. 

74-75.  For  text,  cf.  Report  of  US.  Delegates  to  Sixth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  the  American  States,  cited,  pp.  231  et  seq. 


PROGRESS  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  COOPERATION 

Two  important  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  Lima  i 
Conference,  one  of  which  authorized  the  Union  to  i 
cooperate  “with  similar  organizations  of  Amcria  ' 
and  other  continents,”  such  as  the  League  of  Na-  *  ’ 
tions  and  the  International  Labor  Office.  The  i  ' 
second  recommended  that  the  governing  boards 
study  such  measures  as  might  be  necessary  in  orda  ' 
that  the  Union  might  cope  properly  with  its  addi- j 
tional  duties.’^  Aside  from  these  resolutions,  the  in-  ^  , 
creased  importance  of  the  Union  was  indicated  by  f  1 
the  large  number  of  questions  referred  to  it  for  i 
further  action.^^  , 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  an  international  or- .  ^ 
ganization  composed  of  twenty-one  members— one  ^ 
from  each  of  the  twenty-one  American  republia  ,  j 
Its  purpose,  in  general  terms,  “is  to  promote  peace,  {  ^ 
commerce  and  friendship  between  the  Republics  d 
the  American  Continent  by  fostering  economic,  juri-  j 
dical,  social  and  cultural  relations.”’®  The  Union,  ^ 
however,  may  not  exercise  functions  of  a  political 
character.  Its  duties,  as  defined  by  the  Convention  ^ 
on  the  Organization  and  Functions  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  signed  at  the  Sixth  (Havana) 
Conference,  are  as  follows:”  < 

“i.  To  compile  and  distribute  information  and  ic-  * 
ports  concerning  the  commercial,  industrial,  agricul-|  ^ 
tural,  social,  and  educational  development  as  well  as  | 
the  general  progress  of  the  American  Republics. 

“2.  To  compile  and  classify  information  reterring  ' 
to  the  conventions  and  treaties  concluded  among  the  f 
American  Republics  and  between  these  and  other !  i 
states,  as  well  as  to  the  legislation  of  the  former.  t 

“3.  To  assist  in  the  development  of  commercial,  i  i 
industrial,  agricultural,  social,  and  cultural  relations,  ^ 
the  study  of  the  problems  of  labor  and  the  furtherance  ^ 
of  a  more  intimate  mutual  acquaintance  between  the  ^ 
American  Republics.  ^ 

“4.  To  act  as  a  Permanent  Commission  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Conferences  of  American  States;  to  keep 
their  records  and  archives;  to  assist  in  obtaining  ratifica-  >  i 
tion  of  the  treaties  and  conventions;  to  carry  out  and  t 
facilitate  the  execution  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  *  { 
the  International  Conferences  of  American  Sutes,  i 
within  the  limits  of  its  powers;  and  to  prepare  in  c 
agreement  with  the  governments  the  program  of  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States,  and  sub-  t 
mit  to  the  conferences  a  project  of  regulation.  >  ( 

“5.  To  perform  such  other  functions  entrusted  to  it  >  t 
by  the  Conference  or  by  the  Governing  Board,  by '  g 
virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  conven-  |  0 

76.  For  the  text,  cf.  Eighth  International  Conference  of  Amtfi-  1  ^ 

can  States,  Report  on  the  Results  of  the  Conference  (Washing-  | 
ton.  Pan  American  Union,  1939),  pp.  90-92.  |  ^ 

77.  Ibid.,  p.  2.  ^  j 

78.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union  (frontispiece,  *11  V 

issues).  ‘  ti 

79.  Report  of  US.  Delegates  to  Sixth  International  Confernct  |  m 

of  American  States,  cited,  pp.  234-35.  j  ( 
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tion.  Whenever  a  state  believes  that  its  vital  interests 
arc  involved  in  a  question,  or  that  an  obligation  may 
thereby  be  imposed  upon  it,  such  state  may  require 
that  the  resolution  of  the  Board  be  adopted  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote. 

“6.  The  Governing  Board  may  promote  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  international  conferences  of  experts  to  study 
problems  of  a  technical  character  of  common  interest 
to  the  countries  members  of  the  Union,  and  to  this 
end  may  request  the  governments  to  appoint  experts 
to  represent  them  at  these  conferences,  which  shall 
meet  at  the  place  and  time  determined  by  the  Board.” 

These  powers  and  functions  were  extended  some¬ 
what  at  the  Lima  Conference,  but  the  framework 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  as  defined  at  Havana 
in  1928  remains  essentially  the  same.  In  the  words 
of  one  observer,  “the  Pan  American  Union  is 
gradually  developing  into  an  American  League  of 
Nations  minus  the  political  functions  of  such  an 
organization.”®® 

PEACE  MACHINERY 

The  peace  machinery  of  Pan-America,  at  present 
embodied  in  nine  treaties,  is  to  some  extent  con¬ 
fused  and  overlapping,  but  efforts  of  the  past  few 
years  to  integrate  these  instruments  into  a  single 
code  have  thus  far  been  unsuccessful.  At  the  Lima 
Conference  in  1938  various  consolidation  proposals 
were  referred  to  the  Pan  American  Union  for  classi¬ 
fication  and  transmission  to  the  several  govern¬ 
ments.  The  observations  of  these  countries  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  International  Conference  of 
American  Jurists,  which,  in  turn,  will  present  a 
report  to  the  Ninth  International  Conference  of 
American  States.®*  Existing  Pan-American  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  treaties:®^ 

I.  Treaty  to  Avoid  or  Prevent  Conflicts  between  the 
American  States,  May  3,  1923  (Gondra  Treaty).  This 
treaty  provides  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governments  directly  involved  to  inves¬ 
tigate  disputes  not  settled  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  by  arbitration. 

a.  General  Convention  of  Inter- American  Concilia- 
tion,  January  5,  1929.  This  instrument  is  based  on  the 
Gondra  Treaty,  and  expands  the  function  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  into  the  field  of  conciliation.  The 

80.  Samuel  Guy  Inman,  “The  Lima  Conference  and  the  Future 
of  Pan- Americanism,”  TAe  Annals  (American  Academy  of  Po¬ 
litical  and  Social  Science),  July  1939,  p.  135. 

81.  Cf.  Eighth  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
Report,  cited,  pp.  8-9;  also,  Thomson,  “Results  of  the  Lima 
Conference,”  cited,  pp.  5-6. 

For  a  discussion  of  inter-American  peace  treaties,  cf. 
William  Sanders,  “The  Peace  Machinery  of  the  American  Con¬ 
tinent,"  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  March  1939;  and 

International  Law  and  International  Peace  in  the  Americas 
(Washington,  Pan  American  Union,  1940),  pp.  14-21. 


range  of  questions  susceptible  of  conciliation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  broad. 

3.  General  Treaty  of  Inter-American  Arbitration 
and  Additional  Protocol  of  Progressive  Arbitration, 
January  5,  1929.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  to 
submit  to  arbitration  all  differences  of  an  international 
character  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  settle 
through  diplomatic  channels  and  which  are  juridical 
in  their  nature.  Thus,  the  procedure  established  is 
applicable  only  to  disputes  of  a  legal  character. 

4.  Additional  Protocol  to  the  General  Convention 
of  Inter-American  Conciliation,  December  26,  1933. 
This  is  designed  to  give  a  permanent  character  to  the 
Commissions  of  Inquiry  provided  for  in  the  Gondra 
Treaty  and  the  Conciliation  Convention.  Pursuant  to 
its  provisions,  a  Commission  would  be  ready  for  action 
at  any  time  in  case  of  a  dispute. 

5.  Anti-War  Treaty  of  Non-Aggression  and  Con¬ 
ciliation,  October  10,  1933.  This  treaty  provides  that 
the  parties  “condemn  wars  of  aggression”;  agree 
that  disputes  of  all  kinds  be  settled  “only  by  pacific 
means”;  and  “obligate  themselves  to  submit  dis¬ 
putes  to  the  conciliation  procedure,”  with  certain 
exceptions.  The  conciliation  procedure  established  by 
this  treaty  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  in  the 
Convention  of  1929.®*  In  both  cases,  however,  the  par¬ 
ties  to  a  dispute  are  not  bound  by  the  findings  of  the 
Commission. 

6.  Convention  for  the  Maintenance,  Preservation 
and  Reestablishment  of  Peace,  December  23,  1936. 
This  convention  provides  for  consultation  “in  the  event 
the  peace  of  the  American  Republics  is  menaced”  as  a 
result  of  “war,  or  a  virtual  state  of  war  between 
American  States,”  or  “in  the  event  of  an  international 
war  outside  America.” 

7.  Convention  to  Coordinate,  Extend  and  Assure 
the  Fulfillment  of  the  Existing  Treaties  between  the 
American  States,  December  23,  1936.  In  addition  to 
committing  the  parties  to  consultation,  this  convention 
outlines  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of 
hostilities,  with  the  aim  of  discouraging  their  spread 
or  prolongation. 

8.  Inter-American  Treaty  on  Good  Offices  and 
Mediation,  December  23,  1936.  The  essential  feature 
of  this  instrument  is  the  establishment  of  a  list,  com¬ 
posed  of  two  eminent  citizens  of  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  from  which  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
may  select  a  mediator. 

9.  Treaty  on  the  Prevention  of  Controversies,  De¬ 
cember  23,  1936.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  establish  permanent  bilateral  commissions  “to 
study,  with  the  primary  object  of  eliminating  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  causes  of  future  difficulties  or 
controversies.”  The  purpose  is  consequendy  preventive 
rather  than  remedial. 

To  these  treaties  and  conventions  might  also  be 
added  the  Declaration  of  Lima  (Declaration  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Solidarity  of  America,  of  Decem- 

83.  cf.  Sanders,  International  Law  and  International  Peace  in 
the  Americas,  cited,  pp.  17-18. 
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ber  24,  1938),  which  specifically  provided  for  con¬ 
sultation  through  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American  Republics.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Declaration  on  Improvement  of  the 
Procedure  of  Consultation,  of  December  24,  1938, 
applies  the  procedure  of  consultation  “to  any  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural  or  other  question  which,  by  reason 
of  its  importance,  justifies  this  procedure  and  in  the 
examination  or  solution  of  which  the  American 
States  may  have  a  common  interest.”  The  pro¬ 
cedure  of  consultation,  which  is  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  peace  machinery  of  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  found  its  first  application  in  the  Meeting 
of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  American 
Republics,  held  at  Panama  City  from  September 
23  to  October  3, 1939.®“* 

Thus  far,  there  has  been  no  clear-cut  test  of  the 
efficacy  of  present  Pan-American  peace  machinery 
in  dealing  with  a  major  international  dispute. 
While  the  Pan-American  Conference  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Arbitration  of  1928-1929®’  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  delaying  hostilities  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  over  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  Chaco, 
war  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1932.®^  In  this 
case,  not  only  was  there  no  adequate  peace  ma¬ 
chinery  in  existence,  but  none  of  the  Pan-American 
treaties  of  1923  and  1929  had  been  ratified  by  both 
belligerents.  In  September  1932,  when  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  Colombia  and  Peru  developed  over  the 
Leticia  incident,  Peru  prompdy  appealed  to  the 
Permanent  Diplomatic  Committee  at  Washington 
set  up  by  the  Gondra  Treaty.®^  Colombia,  although 
bound  by  the  same  treaty,  refused  to  discuss  Peru¬ 
vian  grievances  until  its  authority  was  restored  in 
the  Leticia  area.  Credit  for  averting  war  was  due  in 
this  instance  to  the  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  to  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  General  Bena¬ 
vides,  who  became  President  of  Peru  after  the 
assassination  of  Sanchez  Cerro  in  April  1933. 

COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION 

The  development  of  machinery  for  commercial 
arbitration — whereby  disputes  between  citizens  of 
different  republics  are  setded — is  another  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  inter-American  cooperation. 
The  establishment  of  an  inter-American  system  of 
commercial  arbitration  was  advanced  at  the  First 
Pan-American  Financial  Conference,  held  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1915,  but  it  was  not  until  1934  that  the 

84.  C£.  Report  on  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  cited,  p.  i. 

85.  Cf.  p.  293- 

86.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  conflict  between  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  and  between  Colombia  and  Peru,  cf.  deWilde,  “South 
American  Conflicts,”  cited. 

87.  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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Pan  American  Union,  in  conformance  with  a  reso-  i  f 
lution  adopted  at  the  Montevideo  Conference  of !  t 
1933,  authorized  organization  of  the  Inter-Amer-  s 
ican  Commercial  Arbitration  Conunission.®®  The  i 
functions  of  this  Commission,  composed  of  fifty.  < 
nine  members  representing  the  American  repub.|  < 
lies,  are  limited  to  the  settlement  of  commercial  dis- »  | 
putes.  Specifically,  “the  Commission  may  create  | 
branch  organizations  in  each  American  Republic  1 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  inter-American  |  ] 
system  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  com-  i 
mercial  disputes;  may  authorize  the  establishment  I  j 
of  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Tri-*  1 
bunals  and  provide  rules  and  regulations  therefor;  ] 
may  make  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  arbi-  ] 
trations;  may  recommend  the  enactment  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  laws  or  the  amendment  of  existing  arbitration 
laws;  may  call  arbitration  conferences;  and  may  , 
take  such  other  action  to  promote  arbitration  as  it  | 
may  deem  advisable.”®^  In  pursuance  of  its  objec- 1  | 
tive,  the  Commission  has  devoted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  to  an  educational  program  designed  to  1 
familiarize  business  men  and  others  with  arbitra¬ 
tion  and  its  use.  1 

The  Commission  has  established  local  Adminis-  j 
trative  Committees  in  nine  of  the  twenty-one  re-  ( 
publics,  and  organization  of  similar  groups  is  in  f  | 
various  stages  of  progress  in  the  remaining  coun- ,  ; 
tries.^°  Disputes — such  as  a  controversy  between  a  , 
Latin  American  importer  and  a  United  States  ] 
manufacturer — are  submitted  to  the  Commission,  ( 
directly  or  through  a  local  committee,  in  cases  where  ' 
both  parties  have  agreed  to  arbitrate.^'  In  its  efforts  j  [ 
to  foster  the  use  of  arbitration,  the  Commission  has  j 
drafted  standard  rules  which  are  elastic  enough  to  ' 
apply  under  the  arbitration  laws  of  the  individual 
republics,  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  an  arbitra-  i 
tion  clause  in  commercial  contracts.  |  ' 

PROGRESS  OF  ECONOMIC  COOPERATION!  ; 

The  gradual  development  of  inter- American  po?  ' 
litical  cooperation  has  been  paralleled  by  the^  | 
growth  of  a  continental  system  of  economic  col-L  ; 
laboration.  Before  the  Roosevelt  Administration.!  I 
cooperation  in  this  field  was  largely  a  matter  dl  ! 

.  •  I  ' 

88.  Cf.  Report  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitratmi  j 

Commission,  Submitted  to  the  Eighth  International  ConjertKi^  I 
of  American  States,  Lima,  Peru,  December  193S  (Washington,  , 
Pan  American  Union,  1938),  pp.  1-3.  j  t 

89.  Ibid.,  p.  20.  i 

90.  The  countries  in  which  Administrative  Committees  ha«l  j 

been  established  are  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Guatt-  j 
mala,  Mexico,  Peru,  Venezuela  and  the  United  Stat»  j 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  The  Inter-American  Commercial  ArbitruWl  j 
Commission  (New  York,  Inter- American  Commercial  ArbitnT 
tion  Commission),  pp.  5-6.  | 

91.  For  a  description  of  the  machinery  of  arbitration,  cf.  iW  j 
pp.  6-8, 
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facilitating  commercial  intercourse  by  action  related 
to  the  classification  of  merchandise,  customs,  port 
and  consular  facilities,  and  similar  matters.^^  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  for  the  publication  and  ex¬ 
change  of  economic  and  financial  data,  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  was  devoted  to  improvement  in 
the  means  of  inter-American  communications.  A 
proposal  for  an  international  railway  linking  all 
the  continental  republics,  approved  by  the  First 
Pan-American  Conference,  has  been  considered  by 
each  succeeding  conference.  Since  the  Fifth  Con¬ 
ference  (1923),  however,  the  emphasis  has  shifted 
to  highway  construction,  and  the  Pan-American 
Highway  will  probably  be  completed  before  the 
Pan-American  Railway  leaves  the  project  stage.’^ 
During  the  past  six  years,  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  has  been  the  cornerstone  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  Republics.^'*  Pacts  are  in 
force  with  eleven  of  the  twenty  republics — Cuba, 
Brazil,  Haiti,  Colombia,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela — and  negotiations  are  pending  with 
Chile.^^  The  Act,  designed  to  restore  “a  regime  of 
international  trade  relations  based  upon  fair  and 
quitable  treatment  rather  than  exclusive  advan¬ 
tage,”  gives  the  President  power  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements  “whenever  he  finds  as  a  fact  that  any 
existing  duties  or  other  import  restrictions  of  the 
United  States  or  any  foreign  country  are  unduly  bur¬ 
dening  or  restricting  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.”  No  power  was  granted  to  change  any  duty 
by  more  than  50  per  cent,  nor  to  transfer  any  article 
from  the  dutiable  to  the  free  list,  or  vice  versa.^^ 
The  Act  came  into  force  on  June  12,  1934  for  a 

9J.  In  addition  to  the  International  Conferences  of  American 
Sates,  there  were  four  Pan-American  commercial  conferences, 
three  Pan-American  standardization  conferences,  three  financial 
conferences  and  six  special  Pan-American  conferences  on  com¬ 
mercial  matters  prior  to  1933.  For  a  detailed  list  of  these 
^  other  inter- American  conferences,  cf.  Kelchner,  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Conferences,  1826-1933,  cited. 

93-  For  a  discussion  of  inter-American  transportation  develop¬ 
ments,  cf.  C.  Keech  Ludewig,  Developments  in  Inter-American 
Tnnsportation  and  Communications  1890-1940  (Washington, 
Pan  American  Union,  1940). 

94-  Public  Law  No.  316,  73rd  Congress,  effective  June  12, 1934. 
?5-  When  it  appeared  that  no  basis  for  agreement  could  be 
found,  negotiations  for  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  were  brought  to  an  end  on  January  5  and  January  8, 
•940,  respectively.  For  a  discussion  of  the  causes  underlying 
rfiis  setback,  cf.  Howard  J.  Trueblood,  “Hull  Program  Hits  Snag 
m  Argentina,”  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  January  12,  1940. 

9^-  For  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  trade  agreements 
program,  cf.  David  H.  Popper,  “TTie  Hull  Trade  Program,” 
foreign  Policy  Reports,  October  15,  1936;  idem,  “Progress  of 
American  Tariff  Bargaining,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  May  22, 
•935-  For  a  discussion  of  the  influence  of  the  trade  agreements 
^ogram  on  United  States-Latin  American  trade,  cf.  Howard  J. 
Trueblood,  “Trade  Rivalries  in  I-atir  America,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  September  15,  1937. 


period  of  three  years,  but  was  extended  in  1937  for 
a  further  three-year  period.^’ 

Fifty-one  per  cent  of  United  States  exports  to 
Latin  America  in  1939  went  to  countries  with  which 
trade  agreements  were  in  force,^®  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  ratio  for  imports  was  61  per  cent.  In 
terms  of  numbers,  the  greatest  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  Latin  American  nations  of  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Trade  agreements  in 
this  area  covered  61  per  cent  of  United  States  ex¬ 
ports  and  72  per  cent  of  imports  during  1939,  as 
compared  with  43  per  cent  and  53  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  the  case  of  South  America.  Mexico,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Panama  are  the  only 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  countries  with 
which  agreements  have  not  been  concluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  independent  countries  of 
South  America  with  which  such  pacts  are  in  force 
are  Colombia,  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela.^ 
United  States  exports  in  1939  (through  November) 
to  the  trade  agreement  area  of  Latin  America  ad¬ 
vanced  13.2  per  cent  in  value  over  1938,  while  im¬ 
ports  showed  an  increase  of  only  1.7  per  cent.  By 
contrast,  exports  to  non-trade  agreement  countries 
of  Latin  America  rose  4.4  per  cent,  and  imports 
were  over  27.1  per  cent  greater. 

The  behavior  of  foreign  trade  has  been  influenced 
by  many  factors  other  than  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  and  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  this  record.  Nevertheless,  over  a  number  of 
years,  exports  to  trade  agreement  countries  as  a 
whole  have  tended  to  expand  more  rapidly  than 
exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  while  imports 
have  risen  more  slowly.^°°  In  general,  the  United 
States  has  been  successful  in  negotiating  with  Latin 
American  countries  from  which  it  purchases  large 
quantities  of  non-competitive  tropical  products.  At 
the  same  time,  this  country  failed  to  conclude 
pacts  with  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  whose  ex¬ 
port  commodities  are  similar  to  those  of  the  United 
States.  To  a  large  extent,  the  future  of  the  trade 
agreements  program  in  Latin  America  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  face  the 
issue  involved  in  the  importation  of  competitive 
products,  such  as  non-tropical  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  various  minerals. 

97.  The  April  i,  1940  issue  of  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  written 
by  David  H.  Popper,  will  be  devoted  to  an  appraisal  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  trade  agreement  program  to  date. 

98.  Data  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1939,  for  colonies  as 
well  as  independent  republics.  Computed  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  November  1939. 

99.  Since  this  agreement  did  not  go  into  effect  until  December 
16,  1939,  United  States-Venezuelan  trade  has  not  been  included 
in  the  above  calculations. 

100.  Cf.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  “Status  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Program,”  Press  Releases,  December  i,  1939,  p.  3. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  AID  PROGRAM 

Aside  from  the  negotiation  of  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  the  United  States’  desire  to  tighten 
economic  bonds  with  Latin  America  has  been 
manifested  in  a  series  of  other  steps  toward  coopera¬ 
tion.  Early  in  1939  a  marked  extension  took  place 
in  the  activities  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  broad  program  of  economic  and  financial 
aid  designed  as  a  counter-attack  against  fascist 
economic  penetration  of  Latin  America.  On  March 
9,  1939  it  was  announced  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  had  undertaken  to  establish  acceptance  credits 
in  the  amount  of  $19,200,000  for  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
“in  order  to  assist  the  Government  of  Brazil  in 
its  purpose  to  discontinue  official  control  over  for¬ 
eign  exchange  operations  in  so  far  as  such  control 
affects  commercial  relations  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.’’*®*  The  Elxport-Import  Bank  also 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters  in  extending  long-term  credits  “to 
aid  in  improving  Brazil’s  transportation  facilities 
and  the  development  of  her  other  domestic  under¬ 
takings  designed  to  increase  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  Brazilian  nation  and  her  trade  with  the 
United  States.’’  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  Treasury  agreed,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Congress,  to  advance  gold  up  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  repayment  to  be  made  from  Brazil’s 
future  gold  production.*®^  On  May  22,  1939  a  plan 
of  cooperation  with  Nicaragua  was  announced,  in¬ 
volving  extension  of  credits  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  a  possible  maximum  of  $2,000,000,  of 
which  not  more  than  $500,000  could  be  outstand¬ 
ing  at  any  one  time.*®^  This  was  followed  on  June 
13  by  similar  arrangements  with  Paraguay,  involv¬ 
ing  maximum  credits  of  $500, 000.*®“*  In  each  case, 
financial  aid  was  linked  with  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  transportation  facilities  and  the 
development  of  resources  and  trade.  An  ambitious, 
administration-sponsored  project  to  lend  $500,000,000 
to  foreign  governments — primarily  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — for  the  purpose  of  expanding  commerce,  how¬ 
ever,  was  defeated  in  Congress. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  survey  to  describe 
in  detail  the  various  lines  along  which  official 
United  States  cooperation  with  Latin  America  is 
progressing.  Virtually  every  government  depart¬ 
ment  is  actively  concerned  with  some  phase  of 
inter-American  cooperation,  ranging  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture’s  efforts  to  foster  develop- 

101.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  March  ii,  1939. 

102.  For  complete  details,  cf.  ibid.,  pp.  174-82. 

103.  Ibid.,  May  27,  1939,  p.  443. 

104.  Ibid.,  June  17,  1939,  p.  515. 


ment  of  non-competitive  tropical  products  in  Latin  pt 
America  to  studies  conducted  by  the  United  States  bs 
Maritime  Commission  to  increase  travel  in  the  hj 
Americas.*®’  The  work  of  the  Inter-American  Fi-  th 
nancial  and  Economic  Advisory  Committee,  how-  in 
ever,  warrants  separate  consideration.  of 

M 

INTER-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


The  question  of  economic  cooperation  received  pj 
first  consideration  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  an 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics*®^  which,  in  be 
creating  the  Inter- American  Financial  and  Econo-  3 
mic  Advisory  Committee,  pointed  out  that  “today 
it  is  more  desirable  and  necessary  than  ever  to  of 
establish  a  close  and  sincere  cooperation  between 
the  American  Republics  in  order  that  they  may  pj 
protect  their  economic  and  financial  structure,  r] 
maintain  their  fiscal  equilibrium,  safeguard  the 
stability  of  their  currencies,  promote  and  expand 
their  industries,  intensify  their  agriculture  and  de- 
velop  their  commerce.’’*®^  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee  was  authorized  to: 

(a)  Consider  and  advise  on  problems  ot  monetary 
relationships,  foreign  exchange  and  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments;  (b)  study  means  of  stabilizing  inter-American 
monetary  and  commercial  relationships;  (c)  “provide, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  ^re 
means  for  the  interchange’’  of  economic  information  Ur 
and  various  statistical  data;  (d)  “study  and  propose  to  cul 
the  Governments  the  most  effective  measures  for  mu-  an( 
tual  cooperation  to  lessen  or  offset  any  dislocations  ^ 
which  may  arise  in  the  trade  of  the  American  Re- 
publics’’  as  a  result  of  the  war;  (e)  “study  the  possi- 
bility  of  establishing  a  customs  truce,”  and  adopting 
other  measures  designed  to  remove  existing  obstacles 
to  inter-American  trade;  (f)  consider  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  Pan-American  bank;  (g)  “study  mea- 
sures  which  tend  to  promote  the  importation  and  con-  Stic 
sumption  of  products  of  the  American  Republics";  var 
(h)  “study  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  organizing  tioi 
an  Inter-American  Commercial  Institute”  for  the  bene-  this 
fit  of  importers  and  exporters;  (i)  “study  the  p(^-  hot; 
bility  of  establishing  new  industries  and  negotiating  ^ 
commercial  treaties”;  and  (j)  “study  the  possibility 
that  silver  be  also  one  of  the  mediums  for  international  '09- 
paymcnts.”'os 

While  the  immediate  objective  of  the  Committee 
is  the  consideration  of  problems  arising  from  the 
European  war,  its  ultimate  goal  is  the  reorganiza- 
tion  of  inter-American  economic  relations  on  a 


105.  cf.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  “Report  of  the  Interdepait- 
mental  Committee  on  Cooperation  with  the  American  Rep«lt 
lies,”  Press  Releases,  December  3,  1938,  pp.  385-98. 

106.  Cf.  p.  291. 

107.  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
of  the  American  Republics,  cited,  p.  ii. 

108.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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permanently  sound  and  mutually  advantageous 
basis.’°^  Thus  far,  no  definite  method  of  approach 
has  been  evolved,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before 
the  Committee’s  deliberations  can  be  sifted  down 
into  a  specific  plan  of  action.  At  the  early  sessions 
of  the  Committee,  which  coincided  with  the  First 
Meeting  of  Finance  Ministers  of  the  American 
Republics,  held  at  Guatemala  City  from  November 
14  to  November  21,“°  the  chief  emphasis  was  on 
plans  for  a  Pan-American  bank,  or  clearing  house, 
and  financial  matters  in  general."'  More  recently, 
however,  the  emphasis  appears  to  have  shifted  to 
a  broader  program  to  develop  Latin  American 
natural  and  manufacturing  resources  with  the  aid 
of  United  States  capital."^ 

PROBLEMS  OF  INTER-AMERICAN 
I  RELATIONS 

During  the  course  of  its  development,  Pan- 
Americanism  has  overcome  many  obstacles  and 
circumvented  others.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
recognition  of  the  economic  interdependence  of 
the  Latin  American  nations  and  a  determination 
to  live  in  peace  do  not  imply  the  absence  of  funda- 
I  mental  problems.  Differences  in  language,  race  and 
historical  background  between  Brazil  and  Haiti 
;  are  hardly  less  pronounced  than  those  between  the 
1  United  States  and  Mexico.  There  is  no  conunon 
)  cultural  thread  running  through  North,  Central 
■  and  South  America,  and  the  mind  of  the  Latin 
*  American  business  man,  banker,  educator  or 
worker  is  cast  in  a  mold  other  than  that  of  his 
North  American  counterpart.  The  cultural  orienta- 
j  tion  of  Latin  America  is  toward  Europe — France 
{  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Spain  and  Portugal — although 
i.  its  economic  ties  with  the  United  States  are 
^  stronger.  Even  in  the  economic  sense,  moreover, 
;  various  Latin  American  countries  have  closer  rela- 
;  tions  with  Europe  than  with  the  United  States — 
i-  this  is  notably  true  of  Argentina  and  Uruguay, 
both  of  which  rely  heavily  on  trade  with  Britain. 

’  Another  problem  is  the  lack  of  a  common  de- 

1  109.  Cf.  address  of  Sumner  Welles,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Committee  at  the  Pan  American  Union, 
5  November  15,  1939.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  No- 
^  vember  18,  1939,  pp.  565-67. 

no.  This  meeting  was  called  prior  to  the  European  war,  in 
accordance  with  a  recommendation  (No.  LXIV)  of  the  Eighth 
1  International  Conference  of  American  States  at  Lima. 

■ti.  Cf.  New  Yor\  Herald  Tribune,  and  Christian  Science 
,  Monitor,  November  20,  1939. 

tiJ.  Cf.  Inter-American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Comtnittee,  Report  No.  4  of  Subcommittee  11  (Washington,  Pan 
•hnwican  Union,  1940).  This  report  outlines  the  existing  dis¬ 
equilibrium  in  the  United  States-Latin  American  balance  of  pay- 
tnents  and  offers  specific  suggestions  for  increasing  prcxluction 
of  oon-competitive  commodities  for  sale  in  this  market. 


nominator  in  internal  politics.  Hostilities  abroad 
may  halt  the  threat  of  German  penetration  which 
had  gained  steadily  in  intensity  from  1934  until 
the  fall  of  1939,  but  a  large  number  of  dictatorships 
remains  to  dilute  Western  Hemisphere  democracy. 
Even  this,  however,  has  not  prevented  an  almost 
united  front,  in  a  moral  sense,  against  the  totali¬ 
tarian  states  in  the  present  European  conflicts.  This 
sharply  contrasts  with  the  division  of  sympathies 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Franco’s  victory 
itself  carries  a  distinct,  although  so  far  quiescent, 
threat  to  inter-American  political  solidarity.  Since 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Franco  government  has 
been  largely  occupied  with  domestic  reconstruction 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  one  observer,  “it  is  safe 
to  predict  that  for  some  time  to  come  the  fascist 
regime  in  Spain  will  be  the  most  efficient  carrier 
of  totalitarian  and  anti-American  ideas  and  in¬ 
fluences  to  Spanish  America.’’"^  This  new  penetra¬ 
tion — which  has  the  support  of  pro-Franco  groups 
in  the  United  States — is  facilitated  by  religious  and 
language  ties  already  in  existence  and  by  wide¬ 
spread  interpretation  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  government  as  a  blow  to  com¬ 
munism  and  a  victory  for  Catholicism. 

Political  problems  are  not  confined  to  those  of 
an  ideological  nature,  whether  proceeding  from 
domestic  or  foreign  influences.  The  American  na¬ 
tions,  by  means  of  the  Declaration  of  Panama, 
promptly  adopted  a  common  position  with  respect 
to  the  European  war.  When  the  issue  of  the 
“safety  belt”  was  tested,  however,  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  was  no  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
the  steps  to  be  taken  to  protect  the  “rights”  so 
readily  assumed.""*  Effective  political  cooperation 
among  twenty-one  nations  is  at  best  difficult,  and 
the  obstacles  in  this  case  have  been  multiplied  by 
the  complications  inherent  in  any  effort  of  neutrals 
to  force  their  will  on  nations  at  war.  The  Declara¬ 
tion  makes  no  provision  for  force  in  the  event  the 
“safety  belt”  is  violated.  Only  force  or  the  threat 
of  force  is  capable  of  keeping  the  war  out  of 
“American  waters,”  but  the  use  of  naval  power 
for  this  purpose  would  destroy  the  neutrality  which 
the  Declaration  was  designed  to  preserve. 

Economic  questions  present  an  even  more  basic 

1 13.  Richard  F.  Behrcndt,  “Foreign  Influences  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,”  The  Annals,  July  1939,  p.  8.  In  the  March  1939  issue  of 
Spain,  Julian  Mario  Rubio,  president  of  the  University  of  Valla¬ 
dolid,  said:  “Nationalist  Spain  docs  not  take  a  single  step  with¬ 
out  considering  the  motherland  and  Latin  America  simultane¬ 
ously;  because  we  want  to  triumph  and  conquer  in  our  war,  in 
order  to  share  the  victory  with  our  brothers  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  if  necessary,  to  give  it  to  them  so  that  they  may  be  saved.” 
Quoted  by  David  Efron,  “Latin  America  and  the  Fascist  ‘Holy 
Alliance,’”  The  Annals,  July  1939,  p.  21. 

1 14.  Cf.  p.  291. 
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obstacle.  While  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  facilitating  inter- American  commer¬ 
cial  intercourse,  and  the  pacts  negotiated  under 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  program  have 
brought  some  modification  of  tariff  barriers,  only 
a  bare  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  full 
realization  of  Western  Hemisphere  economic  po¬ 
tentialities.  On  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
possesses  vast  manufacturing  capacity  and  capital 
resources.  On  the  other,  Latin  America  is  both  a 
reservoir  of  natural  resources — industrial  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  foodstuffs”^ — and  a  wide  market  for 
manufactured  goods.  The  United  States  absorbs  at 
all  times  large  quantities  of  Latin  American  food¬ 
stuffs — such  as  coffee,  bananas,  cacao  and  sugar — 
and  imports  of  industrial  and  other  raw  materials 
complementary  or  supplementary  to  United  States 
production  rise  rapidly  in  periods  of  prosperity. 
This  country,  however,  either  provides  no  market 
or  only  a  minor  one  for  many  of  Latin  America’s 
most  important  products,  including  wheat,  corn, 
meat  and  a  number  of  minerals;  and  the  reluctance 
of  Americans  to  admit  commodities  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  producers  was  clearly  revealed  by  the 
breakdown  of  negotiations  for  trade  agreements 
with  Argentina  and  Uruguay. 

The  efforts  to  bring  about  a  readjustment  in 
United  States-Latin  American  economic  relations, 
in  which  the  Inter-American  Financial  and  Econo¬ 
mic  Advisory  Committee  is  at  present  playing  a 
leading  role,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Pan-American  movement.  There  are  many  subsidi¬ 
ary  issues  at  stake,  but  the  scope  for  readjustment 
is  revealed  by  the  following  figures:  in  the  three 
years  1936-1939,  the  United  States  bought  a  total 
of  $86,000,000  more  goods  from  Latin  America 
than  were  sold  there.  Income  on  United  States 
investments  in  Latin  America  aggregated  $567,- 
000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  $110,000,000  in 
bond  redemptions  and  sinking-fund  operations, 
making  a  total  of  $677,000,000.  Leaving  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  all  other  factors,  this  country  would  have 
had  to  purchase  almost  $600,000,000  more  of  Latin 
American  goods  during  this  period  to  balance  ac¬ 
counts.”^  The  war  has  complicated  the  problem,”^ 
but,  at  the  same  time,  has  accelerated  attempts 
to  solve  it. 

1 1 5.  Cf.  Howard  J.  Trueblood,  "Raw  Material  Resources  of 
Latin  America,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  August  i,  1939. 

1 1 6.  Computed  from  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  The  Balance  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Payments  of  the  United  States  in  igjS  (Washington,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1939),  and  official  foreign  trade  sta¬ 
tistics. 

1 17.  Cf.  Howard  J.  Trueblood,  “War  and  United  States-Latin 
American  Trade,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  i,  1939, 
pp.  225-28. 


PROGRESS  OF  PAN-AMERICAN  COOPERATION 

CONCLUSION 

The  growth  of  the  Pan-American  movement  and 
the  development  of  machinery  for  inter-American 
cooperation  in  political  and  economic  spheres  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  events  and  instru¬ 
ments  just  surveyed.  The  mere  enumeration  of 
existing  bodies  concerned  with  inter-American 
cultural  activities  alone — official,  quasi-official  and 
private — would  fill  several  pages.  The  report  of 
the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Cooperation 
with  the  American  Republics,  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  thirteen  United  States  government 
departments  and  agencies,  lists  approximately  sev¬ 
enty  projects  and  proposals  “designed  to  render 
closer  and  more  effective  the  relationship”  between 
the  United  States  and  Latin  America.”®  The 
present  strength  of  Pan-Americanism,  however,  is 
derived  not  from  the  number  of  instruments  for 
political  and  economic  cooperation,  but  from  the 
new  effectiveness  with  which  they  are  being  used.! 
In  a  world  torn  by  war,  “America  continues  to^ 
be  the  only  continent  which  is  internationally  or- j 
ganized  for  cooperation.””^  | 

The  European  war  at  once  demonstrates  the 
desirability  of  close  inter-American  relations  and 
justifies  the  long  effort  of  a  group  of  nations  with 
little  common  background  beyond  their  successful 
overthrow  of  European  domination  to  achieve 
solidarity.  During  the  last  decade,  many  obstacles 
to  harmonious  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  have  been  removed.  Interven¬ 
tion  has  been  abandoned,  and  military  forces  of 
the  United  States  have  been  withdrawn  from  all 
Latin  American  nations.  The  United  States  has 
reversed  its  former  policy  with  regard  to  recogni¬ 
tion.  It  has  cooperated  actively  in  the  establishmentj 
of  Western  Hemisphere  peace  machinery.  The  j 
Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  “continentalized.”  They 
policies  of  “dollar  diplomacy”  and  “paternalism’’ 
have  given  way  to  those  of  the  “good  neighbor.” 
If  mutual  good  will  and  the  removal  of  tradi¬ 
tional  causes  of  mistrust  were  the  ultimate  goal  of 
Pan-Americanism,  this  goal  has  been  virtuallyl 
achieved.  Good  will  and  removal  of  mistrust,  how-j 
ever,  are  only  the  prerequisites  for  inter-Americanj 
efforts  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  economic  and 
political  security  for  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  machinery  designed 
to  bring  this  about  is  now  undergoing  an  important^ 
test. 

1 1 8.  Cf.  U.S.  Department  of  State,  Press  Releases,  Decembtf] 
3,  1938,  pp.  385-98. 

1 19.  Ricardo  J,  Alfaro,  “The  Future  of  Inter-American  Rela¬ 
tions,”  The  Annals,  July  1939,  p.  144. 
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